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Madonna  and  Child 
SiENf:SE  Fifteenth  Century 


The  Mcllhenny  Bequest  and  Exhibition 

Mr.  John  D.  Mcllhenny,  the  late  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  so  generous  to  the  Museum  in 
his  lifetime,  made  munificent  provision  for  it  also  by  his  will.  This 
leaves  to  the  Museum  after  a  life  interest  to  his  widow,  substantially 
his  entire  collection  of  works  of  art,  with  the  sum  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  provide  income  for  its  maintenance  and  increase. 
The  same  thoughtfulness  and  insight  into  Museum  problems 
which  marked  his  administration  are  evident  in  the  drafting  of  the 
clauses  involved : 

Item  VII.  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  in  Philadelphia, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  held  by  its 
Board  of  Trustees  as  an  endowment  fund,  the  income  from 
which  shall  be  used  by  them  in  the  maintenance  of  mj^  collec- 
tion of  rugs,  pictures,  furniture,  et  cetera,  when  received  by 
them  as  is  hereinafter  provided,  and  in  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tions to  such  collection,  and  I  request  that  such  purchases 
be  of  articles  of  only  the  highest  quality.  I  direct  that  such 
collection  when  received  must  be  kept  in  the  Museum;  the 
income  from  the  endowment  accruing  before  the  collection 
is  placed  in  the  Museum  may  be  used  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
said  institution  for  purchases  for  the  Museum  and  which 
purchases  shall  be  included  in  the  collection  when  received. 
Provided,  however,  that  a  portion  of  the  income  from  this 
endowment  fund  may  be  appropriated  annually  by  the  said 
Trustees  of  the  said  Institution  in  defraying  the  expenses 
from  time  to  time  of  a  trip  to  Europe  by  a  director  or  cura- 
tor, or  assistants  to  such  officers  of  the  Museum,  but  the  said 
Trustees  shall  not  in  any  one  year  appropriate  an  amount 
exceeding  One  thousand  dollars  for  such  purpose. 

Item  XV.  Upon  my  wife's  death,  all  the  pictures, 
antique  rugs  and  all  the  furniture  and  other  art  objects  in 
my  said  home  (except  such  of  them  as  may  not  be  desired 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 
as  hereinafter  provided  or  designated  for  my  children  as 
hereinafter  provided)  shall  be  delivered  by  my  said  Trustees 
to  the  said  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art  to  be  placed  in  the  Museum  thereof  and  to  be  known 
as  the  "Mcllhenny  Collection,"  provided,  however,  that  the 
said  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  no  more  than  two  replicas  of  any 
object  of  art  in  my  said  home  of  which  there  is  a  set  of  more 
than  tM^o  replicas.  I  direct  that  all  such  replicas  in  excess 
of  two  in   any  such  set  shall   be  divided   by  my   Trustees 
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amongst  my  children  in  such  a  way  and  manner  and  in  such 
shares  as  my  Trustees  may  direct.  Upon  receiving  the  said 
collection,  the  said  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art  may,  from  time  to  time,  thereafter  upon  spe- 
cial resolution  of  its  board  of  trustees,  sell  any  of  the  objects 
comprising  said  collection,  but  I  direct  that  the  proceeds 
realized  from  any  such  sale  or  sales  be  added  to  the  endow- 
ment fund  provided  for  the  said  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art  in  item  VII  hereof,  and  become 
part  of  the  principal  of  said  endowment  fund.  If  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  desires  the 
antique  mantels,  door  frames  or  other  antique  attachments 
to  my  house,  the  said  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art  shall  display  them  as  part  of  the  "Mcllhenny 
Collection,"  provided  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art  shall  replace  to  the  satisfaction  of  my 
Trustees  those  taken  away  with  other  mantels,  door  frames, 
attachments,  et  cetera.  Any  of  the  antique  rugs,  furniture 
and  pictures  or  other  art  objects  which  may  not  be  desired 
by  the  said  Museum  for  exhibition  purposes,  I  direct  my 
Trustees  shall  divide  amongst  my  children  in  such  way  and 
manner  and  in  such  shares  as  my  Trustees  may  direct .... 

By  the  broad  powers  granted,  the  absence  of  restrictions  as  to 
installation,  Mr.  Mcllhenny,  while  giving  evidence  of  wise  confidence 
in  his  successors,  has  assured  that  his  collection  may  be  so  admin- 
istered as  to  remain  forever  creditable  to  his  memoiy  under  changing 
conditions  of  the  future,  and  has  given  a  valuable  example  to  other 
testators. 

Particularly  characteristic  is  his  provision  for  travel  and  study 
by  members  of  the  Museum  staff,  continuing  a  policy  he  had  long 
encouraged  and  supported. 

By  the  bequest  the  Museum  will  ultimately  become  possessor  of 
a  collection  already  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  taste  which  it 
reflects,  as  well  as  for  the  choice  quality  of  many  important  pieces. 
Mr.  Mcllhenny 's  chief  earlier  interest,  in  cordial  emulation  with 
his  friend,  the  late  Charles  F.  Williams,  was  the  collecting  of  rugs. 
His  rugs  became  widely  known  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
as  forming  one  of  a  dozen  of  the  leading  private  collections,  and 
have  been  frequently  mentioned  and  illustrated  in  authoritative 
handbooks  and  scholarly  papers.  Long  before  his  death,  however, 
he  had  become  equally  interested  in  paintings  and  in  furniture, 
as  became  known  to  the  public  through  the  loan  exhibition  of  his 
pictures  in  1917  and  his  loans  to  the  Chippendale  exhibition  at 
the  Museum  in  1924.  Sculpture,  tapestries  and  fine  old  textiles  con- 
tributed to  the  richness  of  the  large  and  hospitable  gallery  of  his 


house  at  Germaiitown.     Some  idea  of  the  importance  and  interest  of 
the  objects  in  various  fields  is  given  in  the  following  articles. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Mcllhenny  the  Museum  is  enabled 
to  show  a  large  part  of  the  John  D.  Mcllhenny  collection  in  a  memorial 
exhibition,  to  be  open  to  the  public  from  March  second  to  April  tenth. 
It  has  been  installed  in  the  East  Gallery.  To  supplement  and  complete 
the  installation,  a  few  additional  works  have  been  generously  loaned 
by  Mrs.  Mcllhenny  and  other  members  of  the  family,  and  these  are 
taken  into  account  also  in  the  following  papers. 

FisKE  Kimball. 

PAINTINGS 

Mr.  Mcllhenny  was  one  of  the  collectors  of  wide  sympathy. 
They  are  interested  in  human  endeavor  and  experience;  they 
wish  to  surround  themselves  with  the  visible  achievement  of  all 
great  epochs  and  schools.  His  comprehensive  taste  in  painting  is 
shown  by  his  possession  of  examples,  over  seventy-five  in  all,  of  nearly 
every  great  school  from  the  Byzantine  to  the  present  day. 

The  Byzantine  art  is  represented  by  a  panel  of  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  which  well  illustrates  especially  the  convention  of  this  school, 
executed  according  to  a  formula.  We  find  a  use  of  line  as  dexterous 
as  that  of  the  Japanese  print.  The  type  of  the  Virgin,  if  hieratic,  is 
noble. 

Of  several  fifteenth  century  Sienese  and  Florentine  Madonnas, 
there  are  three  or  four  the  attribution  of  which  is  a  matter  of  interest- 
ing conjecture.  Probably  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  finest  is  a  small 
rectangular  panel,  exquisitely  executed,  with  the  Virgin  tenderly 
regarding  her  Child  who  reaches  out  to  her  with  playful  gestures. 
This  has  been  variously  assigned  to  the  fourteenth  century  artists. 
Ambrogio  Lorenzetti  of  Siena,  and  Bernardo  Daddi  of  Florence,  the 
latter  the  pupil  of  Giotto,  but  it  is  probably  by  some  later  painter 
influenced  both  by  the  Bicci  of  Florence  and  Bartolo  de  Freddi  of 
Siena,  like  the  painter  called  by  Siren  "Maestro  del  Bambino  Vispo." 
The  most  important  panel,  perhaps,  is  one  which  once  formed  the 
central  portion  of  an  altarpiece,  representing  the  Madonna  against  a 
gold  background  with  angels  hovering  overhead.  This  we  find 
attributed  to  Sano  di  Pietro  of  Siena  (1406-1481).  It  has  the 
unusual  charm  we  associate  with  Sienese  Madonnas,  graceful  of  line, 
with  impossibly  slender  fingers,  a  form  strangely  removed  from  real- 
ity and  mysterious  in  coloring. 

Almost  equally  delightful  is  another  panel  of  the  Virgin  adoring 
the  Infant  Saviour  with  St.  John,  in  a  landscape.  Whether  this  is 
by  the  "Campagno  di  Pessellino,"  as  attributed,  or  by  the  "Master  of 
the  San  Miniato  Altarpiece,"  matters  little.  Both  are  masters  of  the 
late  fifteenth  century,  who  recall  to  us  remotely  the  human  and 
delightfully  natural  art  of  Filippo  Lippi. 
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There  is  also  a  predella  panel  of  the  same  period  with  the  Adora- 
tion, by  the  master  whom  Berenson  lirst  called  Alunno  di  Domenico, 
but  who  has  since  been  identified  as  Bartolomeo  Giovanni,  who 
worked  about  1460  to  1480. 

Of  the  later  Italian  school  is  a  "Portrait  of  a  Man"  by  Giovanni 
Battista  Moroni  of  Bergamo,  about  1520-1570,  which,  for  its  convinc- 
ing truthfulness  to  life,  is  characteristic  of  the  master.  A  landscape 
with  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  by  Domenico  Campagnola,  one  of 
the  finest  pictures  of  the  exhibition,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
delightful  for  its  poetic  and  decorative  qualities.  Campagnola  (1482- 
1550),  here  shows  himself  as  a  close  follower  of  Giorgione.  The 
attitude  of  the  figures  and  the  unconvincing  naivete  of  the  dragon 
I'emind  us  of  Giorgione's  early  "Finding  of  Moses"  and  "Judgment  of 
Solomon." 

Of  the  early  German  school,  Mr.  Mcllhenny  had  one  small  pane] 
by  Bartolomeus  Zeitblom  (about  1450-1519),  a  Nativity.  There  is 
never  the  mysterious  beauty,  the  remoteness  from  reality,  in  the  work 
of  the  northern  painters,  that  we  find  in  that  of  the  paintings  of 
the  Italians,  but  there  is  a  very  charming  simplicity  and  seriousness 
in  the  works  of  such  painters  as  Zeitblom,  and  there  is  always  a  rich- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  color  in  the  north  we  find  nowhere  in  the  Italian 
schools,  save  occasionally  in  Venice. 

If  there  is  lacking  in  the  Mcllhenny  collection  a  religious  picture 
of  the  Flemish  primitive  school ;  there  is  instead  the  characteristic 
and  thoroughly  satisfying  landscape  by  Joachim  de  Patinir  (about 
1475-1524).  We  know  that  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  were  pioneers  in 
landscape  art,  teaching  the  Italians  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
painting.  Such  a  picture  as  this  has  interest  aside  from  its  fantastic 
charm,  for  de  Patinir  was  the  first  of  the  landscapists. 

Another  little  picture  of  fine  quality  is  the  "Portrait  of  a  Man" 
by  Cornelis  Engelbrechts  (1468  to  about  1538),  the  first  well-known 
painter  of  Leyden.  It  is  not  only  an  attractive  subject,  but  decorative 
in  treatment,  as  are  most  of  paintings  of  the  northern  primitive 
schools. 

The  seventeenth  century,  the  golden  age  of  Dutch  art,  is  well  rep- 
resented by  fine  small  landscapes  by  Jan  van  Goyen,  Raphael  Dirksz 
Camphuysen,  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  Simon  van  der  Does  and  Aelbert 
Cuyp.  The  van  Goyen  landscape  has  much  of  the  atmospheric  quality 
for  which  the  artist  was  noted,  while  the  cattle  of  Camphuysen. 
illustrated  in  Valentiner's  "The  Art  of  the  Low  Countries,"  is  a  rare 
work  of  its  kind.  There  are  several  portraits  of  this  period,  of  which 
that  of  a  lady  by  Thomas  de  Keyser  is  the  best,  very  delicate  and 
refined  of  execution. 

The  most  noteworthy  Dutch  picture  is  doubtless  the  large  "Still- 
Life"  signed  Rembrandt,  1657,  which,  no  matter  how  one  reacts  to 
it,  is  certainly  an  interesting  and  unusual  work.     Attributed  also  to 
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Rembrandt  by  Dr.  Valentiner,  are  two  small  portrait  studies  of  Rem- 
brandt's father,  which  are  reproduced  in  Valentiner's  "Rembrandt, 
Wiedergefundene  Gemiilde. 

The  French  school  is  nearly  as  well  represented  as  the  Italian  and 
Dutch.  There  is  one  sixteenth  century  picture,  a  "Portrait  of  a  Man" 
by  Fran(;ois  Clouet.  Of  the  following  century,  there  is  a  delightful 
landscape  attributed  to  Claude  Lorrain.  Excelling  all  the  other 
French  pictures  and  ranking  among  the  most  important  of  the  whole 
collection  is  a  "Still-Life"  by  Jean  Baptiste  Simeon  Chardin  (1699- 
1779).  Chardin  was  certainly  the  most  important  painter  of  the 
French  school  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  not  only  the  incom- 
parable painter  of  still-life,  a  true  successor  of  the  Dutch  in  ennobling 
the  commonplace,  but  the  painter  of  the  life  of  the  people,  a  genre 
painter  and  a  portraitist.  Pictures  by  him  are  always  highly  valued 
and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  him  represented  in  this  collection. 
Another  picture  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  charming  and  char- 
acteristic portrait  of  a  child  by  Drouais. 

Exemplifying  the  new  realistic  movement  in  the  art  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  a  large  landscape  by  Courbet,  the  father  of 
realism.  When  we  compare  this  to  a  landscape  by  Lorrain  or  Vernet, 
we  find  this  is  neither  classic  nor  romantic,  but  true  to  some  actual 
scene.  It  is  an  impressive  landscape,  architectural  in  the  bigness 
of  its  design.  Noteworthy  also  is  the  figure  study  by  Corot,  with  its 
fine  construction,  reminiscent  of  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael. 

No  comprehensive  collection  of  paintings  can  be  complete  with- 
out portraits  of  the  English  school.  Holding  its  own  with  the  works 
of  Reynolds  and  others  in  the  collection,  is  a  fine  portrait  by  John 
Opie,  one  of  his  best.  Not  to  be  overlooked  are  also  an  interesting 
small  full-length  figure  by  Hogarth,  "the  father  of  the  English 
school,"  and  a  landscape  by  Thomas  Gainsborough. 

Whether  or  not  w^e  call  Gilbert  Stuart  and  Benjamin  West  Amer- 
ican painters,  certainly  they  belong  to  the  British  school,  for  Stuart 
modelled  his  style  after  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  and  West  was  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Both  are  excellently  represented,  the  former 
by  a  portrait  of  John  Armit,  as  fresh  and  colorful  as  the  day  it  was 
painted,  and  the  latter  by  a  portrait  drawing,  filled  in  with  aquarelle, 
a  delightful  study  of  a  boy. 

Mr.  Mcllhenny  did  not  neglect  the  modern  American  school,  and 
although  it  has  not  been  feasible  to  show  them  all,  his  collection 
includes  examples  of  a  number  of  American  painters;  the  living  as 
well  as  the  dead :  Inness,  Blakelok,  Redfield,  Emil  Carlsen  and  others. 

Arthur  Edwin  Bye. 

SCULPTURE 

Although  Mr.  Mcllhenny  never  had  in  mind  the  forming  of  a 
collection  of  sculpture,  he  was  interested  in  sculpture  as  he  was  in  all 
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forms  of  artistic  expression.  The  works  of  sculpture  he  acquired  are 
by  no  means  merely  decorative,  but  expressive. 

The  earliest  is  a  marble  head  of  the  second  century,  A.  d.,  which  is 
doubtless  a  Roman  copy  of  a  Greek  work  of  the  fourth  century,  B.  c. 
The  original  must  have  been  a  work  of  the  school  of  Lysippus,  as  the 
copy  resembles  very  closely  the  head  of  the  Apoxyomenos  of  Lysip- 
pus, which  is  known  to  us  by  a  copy  in  the  Vatican  Gallery,  Rome. 
The  type  is  that  of  the  idealized  athlete,  but  more  individualized  and 
expressive  than  is  generally  the  case.  The  marble  is  of  lovely  color ; 
the  head  is  verj^  well  preserved,  and  furnishes  us  with  an  excellent 
example  of  its  kind. 

The  other  sculptures  are  of  the  Gothic  or  Renaissance  periods. 
The  finest  is  a  polychrome  stone  Madonna  and  Child.  A  little  of  its 
original  coloring  can  still  be  seen  on  the  folds  of  the  garments.  Judg- 
ing by  the  sweet  girlishness  of  the  face,  the  graceful  poise  of  the  body, 
the  swerving  masses  of  drapery,  and  sweeping  curves,  it  must  be  a 
Franco-Flemish  work  of  the  late  fourteenth  centur3^ 

Another  and  very  interesting  group,  of  wood  and  quite  small,  is 
that  of  St.  Anne  holding  in  her  arms  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Painted 
representations  of  this  subject,  with,  however,  the  Virgin  in  the  lap 
of  St.  Anne,  are  numerous  and  well  known,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  the 
three  generations  treated  in  this  way.  This  appears  to  be  a  Flemish 
work  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Of  the  same  period,  about  1500,  and  French,  is  a  stone  figure 
with  slight  traces  of  polychromy,  believed  to  represent  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria,  or  it  may  be  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  There  is  a 
regal  dignity  to  the  poise  of  her  head,  and  a  gentle,  kind  expression 
to  the  face  indicating  compassion  and  real  saintliness,  and  a  quite 
naturalism  about  the  whole,  all  characteristic  of  the  French  school  of 
this  time. 

A  work  of  much  distinction  is  the  German  group  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  a  master  woodcarver  of  the  Rhenish  school.  It  represents 
the  fainting  Virgin,  supported  by  St.  John  and  the  two  Marys. 
Angular  as  are  the  folds,  awkward  as  are  the  movements,  stiff"  as  are 
also  the  locks  of  hair,  there  is,  nevertheless,  that  force  of  expression 
and  real  feeling  which  marks  the  work  of  talent. 

Of  the  Italian  school,  there  is  a  half-length  Madonna  of  wood, 
of  which  the  polychromy  is  well  preserved ;  the  robe  colored  red  and 
the  mantle  blue,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  costume  of  the 
Virgin.  The  abstract,  pensive  expression  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
playful  gestures  of  the  Child,  as  He  tries  to  attract  His  Mother's 
attention,  are  very  charming.  It  is  a  Florentine  woA  of  the  last 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  is  the  relief  of  the  Nativity,  char- 
acteristic of  the  manner  of  Donatello. 

Arthur  Edwin  Bye. 
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RUGS  AND  TEXTILES 

The  larj^er  and  the  moi'e  important  part  of  this  exhibition  con- 
sists of  rugs  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus.  These  rugs  were  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Mcllhenny  not  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
rug-specialist,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  looks 
upon  rugs  as  part  of  the  adornment  of  his  home.  They  were  to  form 
an  ensemble  with  old  masters,  Italian  maiolica,  Persian  potteries  and 
Florentine  fui'niture.  Yet  they  were  chosen  with  such  taste  and 
discrimination  that  they  present  a  group  at  once  harmonious  in  itself 
and  representative  of  the  history  of  rug-weaving  in  Anatolia  and  the 
Caucasus  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

Turkish  and  Caucasian  rugs  have  much  in  common.  Both 
groups  oppose  to  the  practised  elegance  of  Persian  rugs  of  the  early 
period  a  simple  sturdy  robustness  of  design  and  color.  They  are 
closer  to  the  life  of  the  soil  than  to  that  of  the  court.  While  Persian 
designs  are  fluid,  elaboi-ate,  sumptuous,  calling  into  play  all  the  subtle 
technique  of  the  weaver,  Turkish  and  Caucasian  rug  designs  are 
restrained,  dignified,  direct,  rendering  the  pattei-ns  in  simplified,  ang- 
ularized  conventionalization.  They  reflect  a  state  of  mind  that  har- 
monizes well  with  the  simple  directness  of  the  Gothic,  the  chaste 
dignity  of  the  Early  Renaissance.  And,  indeed,  from  the  Early  Mid- 
dle Ages,  they  have  been  associated  with  European  works  of  art. 

Persian  rugs  came  to  Europe  only  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  Portuguese  opened  the  trade  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
but  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  rugs  from  Turkey  and  the 
Caucasus  were  imported  into  Italy  from  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Black  Sea,  and  thence  found  their  way  to  Northern  Europe.  To 
them,  and  to  the  other  oriental  wares  imported  into  Venice,  the  door 
of  Europe  opening  to  the  East,  is  justly  ascribed  the  development  of 
color  in  Venetian  painting.  The  rugs  themselves  figure  frequently 
not  only  in  Italian  but  also  in  Dutch  and  German  paintings.  It  was 
(luite  natural  that  the  artists,  finding  such  rugs  in  the  homes  of  their 
wealthy  patrons,  should  seize  upon  them  as  a  pretext  for  their  own 
enjo;\'Tnent  in  rendering  lively  yet  mellow  color.  Rug  Number  1  of 
the  exhibition  is  a  type  of  Turkish  rug  often  depicted  in  paintings  of 
the  Venetian  school.  It  also  appears  frequently  on  paintings  of  Hans 
Holbein  the  Younger.  It  is  among  the  rarest  of  the  rugs  in  the  col- 
lection ;  only  a  very  few  specimens  have  survived.  Among  cogno- 
scenti, this  type  of  rug,  as  well  as  the  type  represented  by  Number  2, 
which  was  also  favored  by  the  northern  artist,  is  known  as  a  "Holbein 
rug." 

The  great  port  of  export  for  Anatolian  rugs  from  the  Middle 
Ages  down  to  the  present  has  been  the  city  of  Smyrna,  on  the  West- 
ern Coast.  This  city  was  the  clearing  house  for  an  important  trade 
until  the  early  nineteenth  century,  Miien  the  machine-woven  carpet 
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drove  hand-knotted  rugs  for  a  time  into  the  background.  From 
Smyrna  came  the  "Turkey  carpets"  that  foi-med  part  of  the  furnish- 
ing of  well-to-do  American  homes  in  Colonial  times.  The  famous 
Lansdowne  portrait  of  George  Washington,  in  the  Academy  at  Phila- 
delphia, shows  the  father  of  his  country  standing  on  a  rug  that  seems 
to  be  allied  with  well-known  types  of  Ushak  rugs.  Ushak,  in  the 
hinterland  of  Smyrna,  was  long  perhaps  the  most  important  rug- 
weaving  centre  of  Asia  Minor.  One  of  the  rarer  types  of  the  Ushak 
family  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  represented  by  Number  3,  with  its 
fine  star  design  in  characteristic  mellow  reds  and  blues.  Another, 
from  about  1600,  with  angularized  design,  and  unusual  in  color  for 
this  type,  is  Number  4. 

Number  5  tells  an  interesting  story  of  the  rug-trade  between 
Smyrna  and  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.  While  Turkish  rug- 
weavers  of  the  period  wove  for  Sultans  and  Pashas  elaborate  and 
complicated  designs  in  the  Persian  manner,  the  rug  trade,  then  as 
now,  -was  a  business,  and  a  certain  number  of  rugs  with  all-over 
designs  were  turned  out  for  minor  personages  and  for  expoi't.  Such 
a  rug  is  Number  5.  Representations  on  European  paintings  indicate 
that  it  was  probably  a  frequent  type  on  the  Western  market,  and 
enable  us  to  date  the  type  as  having  been  made  in  the  sixteenth  and 
early  seventeenth  century.  This  type  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
"bird  rug"  on  account  of  the  bird-like  ornament  that  forms  the  main 
motif  of  its  center  field.  A  close  examination  of  this  ornament  will 
show,  however,  that  the  "bird"  is  composed  of  two  arabesque  leaves, 
angularized  and  conventionalized  in  accordance  with  true  Anatolian 
tradition,  and  enclosing  a  colored  compartment.  The  fact  that  this 
rug  was  a  "commercial  product"  detracts  in  no  wa.y  from  its  beauty. 
The  design  shows  a  fine  and  balanced  harmony  and  the  mellow  color 
against  the  unusual  white  background  is  sober  and  pleasing. 
Another,  with  more  usual  color  scheme  is  Number  6. 

Number  7  is  a  cousin  of  the  "bird  rug."  Its  design  of  three 
globes  alternating  with  zig-zag  stripes  is  one  that  migrated  from  the 
Far  East  and  became  firmly  established  in  Turkish  art.  It  is  frequent 
in  Turkish  textiles  and  rugs  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Number  7 
employs  it  in  an  austere  all-o\'ei'  black  on  white  pattern,  that  is 
almost  unique.  I  know  of  only  one  other  rug  of  the  same  design  and 
color,  the  earliest  among  the  rugs  preserved  in  one  of  the  greatest 
sanctuaries  of  Islam,  the  monastery  (tekkr)  of  the  Newlevi  dervishes 
in  Konia,  Inner  Anatolia.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  rug  may  have 
come  from  the  same  monastery. 

The  Anatolian  rug  Number  8  is  a  choice  bit  of  enjoyment  for  a 
collector.  The  small  panels  decorated  with  flowers  in  mellow  color 
on  black  ground,  produce  one  of  the  most  unusual  and  striking  effects 
I  know  in  seventeenth  century  Turkish  rugs.  Representations  of  the 
group  of  flowers  that  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Turkish  flowers" 
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— the  rose-bud,  the  full-blown  rose,  the  hyacinth,  the  carnation  and 
the  tulip — are  frequent  on  Turkish  rugs  and  textiles  as  well  as  on 
other  objects  of  decorative  art,  and  are  one  of  the  means  of  determ- 
ining Turkish  origin.  Here  they  are  combined  with  three-globe  motif 
that  has  been  worked  into  a  Turkish  crescent  and  star  effect. 

The  Bergama  rugs,  Numbers  9,  10,  11,  of  sturdy  simplicity,  with 
their  bright  colors  and  their  geometric  designs  bespeak  a  nomad  or 
peasant  ancestry. 

The  Caucasian  rugs  fit  well  into  this  picture.  As  I  have  said, 
they  and  the  Turkish  rugs  have  much  in  common.  There  is  indeed 
evidence  that  there  was  interchange  of  influence  between  Anatolia 
and  the  Caucasus.  A  somewhat  enigmatic  group  of  Turkish  rugs 
shows  Caucasian  designs — the  "dragon"  design  and  other  Kuba  pat- 
terns— executed  in  a  technique  that  is  unmistakably  Anatolian. 
Number  12  of  the  exhibition  is,  for  example,  a  Kuba  rug  translated 
into  Turkish. 

The  most  important  region  for  Caucasian  rugs  is  the  district 
around  Kuba.  Many  of  the  rugs  from  this  district,  like  the  rugs 
from  Asia  Minor,  were  exported  into  Europe  at  an  early  period ;  and 
rugs  unmistakably  Caucasian  in  origin  are  represented  on  the  works 
of  European  painters. 

Among  the  most  interesting  rugs  that  come  from  the  Kuba  dis- 
trict, are  the  "dragon  rugs."  These  rugs,  though  certainly  from  the 
Caucasus,  were  formerly,  as  a  i-esult  of  the  wi'ong  attribution  of  a 
scholar  who  based  his  argument  on  an  inscription  in  the  Armenian 
language  found  on  one  of  the  rugs,  called  "Armenian  dragon  rugs." 
The  same  scholar,  Dr.  F.  R.  Martin,  also  ascribed  the  rugs  to  a  very 
early  period  on  account  of  the  primitive  character  of  their  designs. 

We  are  learning  now,  however,  that  primitive  design  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  archaic  design  and  is  no  criterion  of  the  age  of  a  work 
of  art.  Often  what  seems  to  be  the  crudity  of  art  in  its  infancy  is 
really  the  last  phase  of  evolution  of  art  in  its  old  age.  Most  of  the 
Caucasian  designs  are  contemporary  or  later  versions  of  subtle  artist- 
created  Persian  designs,  executed  by  villagers  or  peasants  unskilled 
in  the  technique  of  the  courts  and  perhaps  uninterested  in  it. 

No  one  judges  a  horse  for  age  by  the  gloss  of  its  coat,  but 
by  its  teeth.  In  judging  the  age  of  a  rug,  the  thing  to  look  at  is 
not  so  much  the  design  of  the  center  field,  as  the  less  conspicuous 
evidence  of  its  border.  Narrow,  simple  borders  are  generally  an 
indication  of  early  age,  A  multiplicity  of  borders,  main  border  with 
secondary  and  tertiary  borders  separated  by  water-lines,  denotes  late 
seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century  origin.  The  Kuba  dragon 
rug,  Number  13  of  the  exhibition,  is  a  fine  example  of  this  point. 
The  design  of  the  centre  field  is  powerful,  simple,  great.  It  reflects 
motifs  which  are  found  in  fourteenth  century  textiles.  It  would  be 
easy  to  imagine  it  of  a  very  early  period,  if  it  M^ere  not  for  the 
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border,  which  places  it  unmistakably  as  fairly  late.  This  rug  is  an 
excellent  demonstration  of  the  great  truth  that  quality  and  beautiful 
design  is  not  a  prerogative  of  early  periods.  Admiration  of  antiquity 
can  become  snobbishness.  Beauty  is  to  be  enjoyed  wherever  it  is 
found. 

As  an  object  lesson  in  the  migration  and  transformation  of  odd 
design,  rug  Number  14  is  almost  more  interesting  than  the  dragon- 
rug.  Its  composition  of  shield-shaped  cartouches  is  duplicated,  but 
in  fluid  form,  in  a  sixteenth  century  Persian  rug  in  the  Clam-Gallas 
Collection  in  Vienna.  Similar  cartouches,  but  without  the  trees, 
occur  in  a  "Polish  rug"  of  the  early  seventeenth  century.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  observe  how  a  subtle  Persian  "artist's  design"  migrated 
into  the  territory  of  out-of-the  way  Cauasian  chieftains  and  w^as  there 
transformed  into  a  design  of  sturdy  robustness.  Rugs  similar  to  this 
are  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  in  the  Bode  Collection, 
Berlin,  and  in  the  collection  formerly  at  Naesby  House,  Sweden. 

Close  examination  will  show  that  this  rug  has  been  extensively 
repaired.  Such  repair  is  perfectly  legitimate.  The  man  who  thought 
the  rug  M'orthy  to  form  part  of  his  collection  knew  that  it  had  been 
repaired,  but  the  design  is  so  rare,  so  beautiful,  so  important,  that 
the  rug  was  and  is  desirable,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  found.  A 
study  of  this  rug  to  determine  which  parts  are  modei'n  and  which 
parts  are  old  will  help  sharpen  the  eye  to  a  discrimination  between 
recently  woven  fabric  and  an  old  one  mellowed  under  the  gentle  touch 
of  the  centuries. 

Enjoyment  of  rugs,  like  the  enjoyment  of  paintings  or  any  other 
form  of  art,  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  in  general.  But  like  any 
other  enjoyment  without  discrimination  is  doomed  to  emptiness.  A 
critical  attitude  added  to  enthusiasm  deepens  joy.  Knowing  rugs, 
understanding  and  examining  the  state  of  their  preservation,  is  a 
road  to  a  better  enjoyment  of  rugs. 

Several  other  interesting  Kuba  rugs  complete  the  Caucasian 
group,  such  as  Numbers  15  and  16.  A  very  beautiful  rug  is  the 
Caucasian  rug  Number  17,  which  again  translates  Persian  fluidity 
into  an  extremely  well-balanced  Caucasian  angularity. 

The  collection  is  rounded  out  by  the  beautiful  textiles,  among 
M^hich  a  rich  Venetian  cloth  of  gold  of  the  late  fifteenth  century  stands 
out  pre-eminent. 

Neiv  York  University.  R.  M.  Riefstahl. 
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FURNITURE 

It  is  rarely  possible  to  find  in  a  collection  of  furniture,  beyond 
one  gathered  for  a  museum,  an  expression  of  the  divergent  influences 
at  work  upon  the  style  of  furniture  in  the  compass  of  some  two 
hundred  years  and  over  a  field  proportionately  large,  as  are  discern- 
ible in  the  Mcllhenny  Exhibition.  That  it  is  an  accomplishment  is 
readily  conceded  by  reason  of  the  catholicity  of  taste  displayed  and 
the  discrimination  expended  upon  the  individual  parts  in  order  to 
form  a  splendid  whole.  While  in  the  actual  number  of  pieces  this 
collection  must  be  counted  small,  yet  the  Gothic  period  in  France,  the 
Renaissance  of  Italy  and  its  subsequent  manifestations  in  Spain, 
France  and  England,  the  developments  through  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  the  Chippendale  period  in  England,  carry  one  far  toward  a 
perception  of  the  history  of  furniture. 

Two  French  Gothic  credences  compel  the  interest  of  students  of 
furniture  not  only  because  in  point  of  years  they  stand  first  in  the 
collection,  but  because  their  design  distinguishes  them  as  well.  The 
first,  of  oak,  late  fifteenth  century,  shows  in  form  the  development  of 
the  coffre  or  low  chest  that  was  the  fore-runner  of  all  other  case- 
furniture.  Here  the  chest  is  raised  on  tall  supports,  with  doors  open- 
ing from  the  front,  a  shelf  close  to  the  floor  giving  strength  from 
below.  The  flame-curves  of  the  open  tracery  panels,  accentuating  the 
I'efinement  of  detail  and  elaboration  of  forms,  is  common  to  the 
flamboyant  style  of  the  late  Gothic  period,  and  the  linen-fold  pattern 
of  the  side  panels  has  lost  the  formalism  symbolical  of  the  chalice  veil 
folds,  the  deep  serrations  sharply  edged,  denote  the  decadence  of 
an  early  form.  The  plan  of  the  center  panel  illustrates  the  impor- 
tance placed  upon  the  accessories  of  early  furniture,  the  carving  of 
the  center  reserving  a  plain  portion  among  its  tracery  to  hold  the 
lock  and  its  richly  wrought  plate.  In  structure,  the  second  credence 
is  similar  to  the  first.  The  panels  in  this  case  are  filled  with  broadly 
carved  linen-fold  repeating  again  the  decline  of  that  familiar  design ; 
occurring  horizontally  on  two  short  drawers  below,  they  are  divided  by 
the  broad  center  stile  with  its  depending  drop.  The  open  wrought 
strap  hinges  are  applied  against  a  fabric,  now  worn,  to  silhouette  the 
vine  leaf  pattern  of  the  iron.  Of  walnut,  this  cupboard  dates  probably 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  although  walnut 
was  less  extensively  utilized  than  oak,  some  earlier  Gothic  furniture 
in  this  fine-grained  wood  appears  to  have  been  made.  In  a  decree  dated 
1371  issued  by  the  Provost  of  Paris  mention  is  made  of  aumoires  a 
pans  de  bois  de  noyer.  Owing,  however,  to  its  susceptibility  to  ver- 
min, little  of  it  remains. 

The  truism  that  furniture  reflected  the  architectural  spirit  of  its 
time  is  nowhere  more  easily  discerned  than  in  a  walnut  cabinet  and 
a  pair  of  armchairs,  period  of  Henri  III.  The  tall  cabinet  suggests  a 
miniature  building  in  two  parts,  the  shapely  Tuscan  columns  of  the 
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upper  part  set  on  stylobates,  cany  a  kind  of  entablature  in  turn  sup- 
ported by  plain  consoles.  From  remaining  evidences,  a  pediment  for- 
merly surmounted  the  broken  cornice.  This  piece  undeniably  belongs 
to  the  school  of  the  lle-de-France,  sharply  defined  from  that  of  Bur- 
gundy by  its  well-marked  lines  of  construction,  fine  proportion  and 
firm  enframing  lines  of  the  carving.  Low  relief  carving,  distinguished 
by  soberness  and  refinement,  also  characterizes  the  northern  school, 
exemplified  here  by  the  mythological  figures  on  the  panels  of  the 
doors.  The  long  fluid  lines  of  the  figures  of  Ceres  and  Flora  above, 
and  those  of  Vulcanus  and  Bacchus  below,  suggest  the  influence  of 
Jean  Goujon.  The  repos  of  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  panels  is 
broken  by  plaques  of  marble,  oblong  and  diamond-shaped,  let  into 
the  w^ood,  and  the  sparing  use  of  "jewel  work"  or  small  bosses  painted 
black,  completes  the  decoration.  The  armchairs,  known  as  caquetoire 
or  conversational  chairs,  are  also  of  walnut  and  owe  their  particular 
charm  to  the  elements  of  construction.  A  seat  rather  high,  but  com- 
mon to  early  chairs,  curves  at  the  sides  and  rests  upon  an  under 
framing  narrowed  toward  the  back.  Two  well-felt  Tuscan  columns, 
incised  on  their  lower  ends,  support  the  front,  the  uprights  at  the 
back  remaining  simple,  and  the  whole  is  strengthened  by  plain 
stretchers.  The  ai'ms,  rounded  at  the  ends,  follow  the  curve  of  the 
seat,  and  once  more  small  Tuscan  columns  form  the  supports.  The 
familiar  architectural  perspective  derived  from  Italy,  with  barrel 
vault  and  fluted  pilasters,  fills  the  panel  of  the  tall,  narrow  back. 
Above  its  arch  a  band  composed  of  little  rectangular  blocks,  recall 
masonry,  is  carved  in  low  relief  and  occurs  again  on  the  skirting 
of  the  seat.  Beyond  this,  if  one  excepts  the  moulded  edges  of  the 
stretchers,  arms  and  seat,  no  further  decoration  dissipates  the  subtle 
and  altogether  delightful  feeling  of  simplicity  that  marks  these  chairs. 
Another  cupboard  of  the  French  Renaissance  period  of  Henri  II 
is  still  Gothic  in  its  mass,  with  the  cabinet  raised  on  high  supports. 
How^ever,  in  place  of  the  open  tracerj^  of  the  doors  a  warrior  with 
helmet  is  portrayed,  cut  in  bold  relief  on  the  medallion  at  the  right, 
and  opposite,  in  a  head-dress  no  less  engaging,  his  lady  is  revealed. 
Rendered  in  a  manner  both  forceful  and  dramatic,  such  portraits  in 
woodwork  are  typical  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no  longer  confining 
the  representation  to  religious  subjects  but  choosing  rather,  as  in  this 
case,  portraiture  of  the  owners  of  the  cupboard  as  the  important 
motif.  The  spandrels  are  filled  with  broad  leaves  and  central  bud 
conventionalized  only  by  the  exigencies  of  the  enclosing  space.  Below, 
the  shallow  drawer-fronts  carry  foliated,  crisp  scrolls,  divided  by  the 
heavy  centre  stile  ending  in  a  pendant  that  speaks  of  preceding  j^ears. 
The  panels  of  grotesques  at  the  sides  are  spirited  examples  of  the 
wood  carver's  art,  vigorous  dolphins  and  chimerical  figures  spring- 
ing from  foliage  embued  with  a  real  sense  of  life. 
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A  walnut  Louis  XIll  armchaii-  preserves  the  angularity  of  pre- 
ceding styles,  but  the  lack  of  monumental  proportions,  and  the 
covering  of  needle  point,  suggests  the  humanizing  process  that  was 
under  way  against  the  architectural  formula.  The  twisted  walnut 
turnings  bespeak  the  baroque  influence  of  Italy,  but  are  subordinated 
to  a  degree  of  negligibility,  w^hile  the  delightful  head  of  a  lady  carved 
at  the  end  of  either  arm,  with  luxuriant  curls  falling  o\er  the 
shoulders,  are  no  longer  portraits,  but  pure  decoration. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Italy  the  romantic  enthu- 
siasm of  the  early  Renaissance  had  been  smothered  in  the  struggle 
between  the  classicists  and  those  free  spirits  impatient  with  the 
shackles  imposed  by  the  antique.  The  supremacy  of  the  latter  gave 
impetus  to  the  baroque  style.  It  is  with  these  years  of  the  late 
Renaissance  that  the  Italian  furniture  of  the  collection  for  the  most 
part  belongs.  A  cassone  of  Sienese  workmanship,  dating  about  1550, 
stands  on  heavy  animal  feet,  the  heavy  ovolo  base  carved  with 
loops  and  scrolls  projecting  beyond  the  body  fronted  with  square 
and  oblong  panels.  A  small  guilloche  pattern  frames  these  rather 
severe  shapes,  and  softens  the  severity  of  the  otherwise  plain  panelled 
top.  Two  small  cabinets,  also  Tuscan,  dating  about  1575,  follow  the 
customary  shallow,  high  proportions,  with  moulded  tops  and  bases 
and  supports  of  animal  feet.  The  richer  of  the  two  is  carved  on 
its  door  panels  with  elongated  scrolls  and  sun-burst,  the  tapering 
shafts  of  the  sides  filled  with  an  overlapping  disc  motif,  topped  by  a 
cartouche  and  swags.  The  other  cabinet  achieves  its  decoration  by 
the  use  of  applied  mouldings,  and  a  gouged  moulding  on  its  cornice, 
A  faldstool  of  ecclesiastical  origin  in  wrought  iron  with  brass  balls 
on  its  uprights,  of  about  1540,  exemplifies  the  charm  arrived  at  by 
restraint  of  ornamentation.  The  cushion  is  of  contemporary  velvet. 
Two  chairs  of  the  X  type,  a  style  associated  with  Dante  and  Savona- 
rola, and  thereby  deriving  their  names,  are  of  walnut ;  a  coat  of 
arms  on  the  removable  back  of  the  latter  in  intarsia  lends  additional 
interest.  A  high  walnut  arm  chair  dating  after  1600  evinces  the 
baroque  by  its  open-scrolled  front  stretcher,  the  carxed  members  of 
the  turned  uprights,  and  curving  arms.  Flat  runner-like  stretchers 
resting  on  the  floor  make  for  stability.  The  covering  of  the  back  and 
seat  is  old  velvet  of  a  rich  crimson,  and  the  carving  of  the  finials  and 
turnings  is  gilt.  From  Lombardy  after  1500  comes  a  rectangular 
wall  mirror,  the  heavily  moulded  entablature,  supported  on  carved 
balusters,  in  turn  rests  on  leaf-covered  consoles.  On  a  frieze  conceived 
in  pastiglia,  scrolls,  flowers  and  leaves  emanate  from  a  central  urn 
and  a  narrow  panel  on  either  side  of  the  supports  is  carved  in  the 
same  manner.  Around  the  glass  a  border  of  arabesques  is  painted, 
with  oval  and  circular  reserved  panels.  Those  parts  carved  of  wood 
are  gessoed  and  gilt,  producing  an  eff'ect  at  once  rich  and  beautiful. 
A  second  mirror,  Florentine  of  the  late  sixteenth  century,  is  enlivened 
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by  the  use  of  mascarons,  balanced  left  and  right  to  surmount  a 
moulded  top,  their  head  dresses  ending  in  scrolls.  Below  a  gadrooned 
and  fluted  cornice  amorini  in  bold  relief  mark  the  side  panels,  and 
the  framing  of  the  glass  is  accomplished  by  leaf  and  chain  carved 
mouldings.  Below,  a  cartouche,  reverse  scrolls  and  ribbons  complete 
the  design.  Touches  of  gold  brighten  the  walnut  wood.  A  w^alnut 
sgabello,  also  from  Tuscany,  is  carved  with  an  anthemion  on  its 
vase-shaped  front  panel,  the  leafy  scrolls  forming  the  outline  above 
a  gadrooned  base.  The  octagonal  seat  is  depressed  and  finished  with 
a  carved  edge. 

A  pair  of  brass  pricket  candlesticks  dating  from  the  Gothic 
period  are  important  among  the  smaller  objects.  The  wide  rim  of 
the  crenellated  top  gives  a  mediaeval  note,  the  piercings  of  its  sides 
suggesting  the  fenestration  of  Gothic  walls. 

Although  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  for  a  time  the  most 
powerful  country  in  Europe,  the  arts  failed  to  achieve  full  independ- 
ence, but  continued  to  be  dominated  by  Italy.  This  was  even  more 
true  of  the  decorative  arts  than  it  was  of  sculpture  and  painting, 
yet  the  acclimatizing  process  succeeded  in  setting  a  definite  national 
stamp  upon  the  transplanted  forms,  which  sooner  or  later  belie 
their  origin.  Two  walnut  tables  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  though  Italian  in  certain  aspects,  are  unmistakably  of 
Spain,  and  while  to  a  sophisticated  eye  these  tables  may  appear 
uncouth,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  achieve  a  degree  of  dignity 
through  straightforward  construction  and  honesty  of  purpose.  The 
heavy  slab  top  of  the  earlier  table,  ingeniously  grooved  to  the  under 
framing  to  prevent  warping,  rests  without  an  intervening  apron 
upon  four  well-turned,  raked  legs,  the  connecting  side  stretcher  show- 
ing a  simple  scroll.  The  curving  abragadera  supplies  at  once  an 
underframing  and  decoration,  the  scrolled  wrought  iron  seeming  to  be 
eminently  compatible  with  the  character  of  the  table.  The  seventeenth 
century  table,  more  robust  of  proportion,  franklj^  utilizes  its  com- 
ponent parts  for  decorative  ends,  the  cross  pieces  through  the  fram- 
ing to  secure  the  top,  project  to  the  edge  of  the  overhanging  top  to 
serve  as  consoles.  Between  these  are  three  drawers,  their  fronts 
carved  in  archaically  simple  leaf  panels.  Heavy  turned  legs,  raking 
to  left  and  right,  act  as  supports,  stabilized  by  cyma-curved  side 
stretchers. 

The  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  may  be  considered  as  the  time  of 
the  English  Renaissance,  isolation  from  the  fountain  head  of  the 
movement  having  retarded  its  growth.  The  huge  bulbous  supports 
of  an  oak  sideboard,  the  upper  parts  gadrooned  and  the  lower  cut 
with  acanthus  freely  interpreted,  topped  by  a  clearly  chiselled  Ionic 
cap,  reveal  a  new  life  infused  into  English  design.  An  interlaced, 
strap-w^ork  band  forms  a  frieze  under  the  thin,  overhanging  top,  the 
drawer-front  under  the  centre  shelf  enriched  by  an  inlaid,  delicately 
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foliated  scroll.  Above  the  base  moulding  runs  a  checker-work  mar- 
quetry band.  The  backs  of  these  sideboards  were  left  open  and  hung 
with  a  textile  to  give  a  colorful  setting  to  the  vessels  placed  upon  the 
shelves.  An  English  chest  of  the  early  sixteenth  century,  resting  upon 
the  floor  without  a  base,  borrows  freely  from  contemporaiy  foreign 
models.  The  medallion  portraits  on  the  sides  are,  with  small  variations, 
faithfully  reproduced,  the  strap-work  scrolls  occupying  the  shaped 
panel  with  spandrels  of  leaves  below,  are  likewise  recognizable.  On 
the  front  are  the  figures  of  four  saints,  bearing  the  symbols  of  Paul, 
Thomas,  Peter  and  Andrew.  These  figures,  with  haloed  heads  gro- 
tesquely large,  are  mounted  upon  broad  pedestals  within  arches,  the 
pilasters  fluted  and  the  tops  shell-carved.  BetM^een  these  panels  a 
baluster  of  Gallic  feeling  is  applied  to  the  stiles.  In  various  details, 
these  figures  distinctly  savour  of  Italy,  but  in  the  conception  of  the 
whole  the  effect  is  essentially  English. 

The  Palace  of  Nonesuch  was  built  at  Cheam  by  Henry  VIII  as 
a  residence,  later  finding  favour  with  Elizabeth  and  subsequent  kings 
until  1670,  when,  passing  as  a  gift  to  the  new^ly  created  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  it  was  demolished  for  its  materials  by  this  grasping 
favourite  of  Charles  II.  On  a  small  oak  chest  of  the  late  sixteenth  cen- 
tury we  find  the  Palace  of  Nonesuch  depicted  in  marquetry,  the  main 
portion  of  the  fa<;ade  in  the  two  centre  panels,  divided  by  three 
narrow  panels  showing  the  turrets,  lantern  topped.  Above  and 
below  runs  a  frieze  of  dormer  windows,  and  the  surrounding  borders 
are  inlaid  with  a  bead-and-reel  pattern. 

In  England,  \valnut  had  been  in  use  before  the  death  of  Crom- 
well, and  during  the  years  of  the  Restoration,  by  its  qualities  of  fine- 
ness of  grain  and  richness  of  colour  it  became  the  vehicle  for  expres- 
sion of  the  luxury  surrounding  the  Merry  Monarch  and  his  court. 
The  ascendency  of  William  of  Orange  in  1689  brought  a  sobering 
influence  to  a  court  far  advanced  in  extravagant  living,  and  regenera- 
tion is  reflected  in  the  new  forms  of  furniture  emerging  to  replace 
the  old,  now  anathema  to  a  reformed  court.  The  tall-backed  side 
chair  here  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  period,  the  straight  squared 
legs  and  double  C-stretcher  recalling  the  influence  of  Daniel  Marot, 
a  French  refugee  who  had  attached  himself  to  the  Orange  King,  The 
central  portion  of  the  open  carved  back  is  vaguely  suggestive  of  the 
splat  of  the  succeeding  Queen  Anne.  The  balustered  stiles,  carved 
intermittently  with  acanthus,  end  in  tall  finials.  The  seat  is  covered 
in  red  and  gold  brocatelle.  Another  chair  several  years  earlier  is 
indicative  of  the  purer  Flemish  style.  The  arched  cane  panel  of  the 
tall  back  surmounted  by  foliage  and  peacock  cresting  repeated  at  the 
sides  of  the  back  panel  and  arched  front  stretcher,  as  well  as  the 
Flemish  scroll  of  the  legs,  here  enriched  w^ith  overturning  leaves, 
give  the  date  of  1690.  The  seat  is  also  of  red  and  gold  brocatelle.  Tall 
chairs  of  this  type  were  called  periwig  chairs,  taking  their  name  from 
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the  head  dresses  worn  by  the  grand  gentlemen  of  the  time,  whose 
cascading  curls  found  a  becoming  background  in  these  richly  scrolled 
chairs.  The  dependence  of  England  upon  foreign  schools  as  a  source 
of  inspiration  is  exemplified  by  an  Orange-Stuart  arm  chair.  The 
Spanish  occupation  of  the  Low  Countries  left  its  mark  on  Dutch 
design,  which,  transplanted  in  England,  shows  in  the  broken  curves 
of  the  back  and  on  the  front  stretcher — familiar  contours  of  baroque 
facades.  The  caning  of  the  tall  back,  not  only  in  the  material  itself, 
which  was  introduced  first  into  Portugal  from  the  East,  but  in  its 
application,  stretching  over  the  entire  surface,  recalls  the  leather- 
covered  backs  of  the  Spanish  chairs.  The  bulbous  Portuguese  turn- 
ings of  the  front  supports,  and  Spanish  feet  complete  the  summary 
of  the  foreign  elements  which  brought  about  all  but  a  complete  meta- 
morphosis of  English  design. 

A  traveling  case'  for  a  bracket  clock,  of  oak,  with  well  wrought 
iron  hinges  and  handles,  is  perhaps  unique.  A  hinged  cover  when 
lifted  allows  the  front  to  open,  exposing  the  clock  within.  The  clock, 
not  exhibited,  was  made  by  Thomas  Tompion,  who  died  in  London 
in  1713  and  lies  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  pair  of  small  sofas  in  walnut  and  gilt,  upholstered  with 
green  damask,  are  fine  examples  of  the  late  Queen  Anne  period, 
dating  about  1710.  The  date  is  indicated  by  the  greater  weight  of 
the  cabriole  legs,  to  compensate  for  lack  of  stretchers,  the  suggested 
hoof  of  the  square  foot  and  fet-lock  joint  above,  the  increased  comfort 
of  the  broad  seat  and  scrolled  arms,  and  appearance  of  the  leaf  forms 
on  knees  and  pendant  of  skirt.  One  of  these  sofas  is  shown  by  Mac- 
Quoid'  with  the  note :  "These  sofas,  stated  to  have  belonged  to  Nell 
Gwyn,  came  from  Lauderdale  House  in  which  she  lived  for  a  short 
time,  but  she  died  in  1687,  and  the  date  of  these  sofas  cannot  be  before 
1700.  They  were  both  originally  covered  in  needlework."  In 
a  walnut  double  seat,  dating  about  1735,  the  transition  to  the 
Chippendale  style  is  evident.  The  long,  narrow  openings  in  the  solid 
splats  of  the  early  Georgian  years  foretell  the  intricate  designs  to 
come,  and  the  vase-shaped  splat  of  Dutch  inspiration  here  gives  way 
to  the  broadening  line  sweeping  upward  to  meet  the  bow-shaped  top 
rail.  The  familiar  acanthus  and  shell  motifs  still  linger  to  enrich  the 
scrolled  arms  and  their  supports,  the  top  rail  and  the  knees  of  the 
cabriole  legs.  A  slip  seat  in  needlework  of  geometric  pattern  adds 
a  pleasant  note  of  color. 

In  spite  of  the  new  material,  mahogany,  in  the  \\'ork  of  the  Chip- 
pendale period,  the  outstanding  qualities  of  execution  and  design 
suggest  the  inclusion  of  one  or  two  pieces  as  altogether  appropriate. 
One,  a  hall  chair,  conjures  up  the  drawings  of  the  first  edition  of 

'Illustrated  in  "Old  Clocks  and  Watches  and  their  Makers,"  by  F.  J.  Britten, 
fig-.  435. 

'See  "The  Age  of  Walnut,"  by  Percy  MacQuoid,  fig.  194. 
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Chippendale's  book.  Straight  moulded  legs  support  a  concave  wooden 
seat,  the  deeply  scrolled,  pierced  apron  forming  a  pendant  at  the 
front,  and  continuing  in  broken  curves  over  the  corners  to  either 
side.  The  open  splat  exhibits  the  irregularities  of  the  Chinese  influ- 
ence, the  stiles  curving  in  below  the  top  rail  to  form  a  secondary  rail 
common  in  the  period  of  George  I.  The  French  influence  is  apparent 
in  the  detail  of  the  scrolls,  leaves  and  shell  carving,  the  execution  of 
which,  combined  with  the  general  proportion  of  the  chair  and  the  suc- 
cessful unity  of  curved  and  straight  lines,  decides  its  importance. 
The  second  chair,"  one  of  a  pair,  takes  its  name  of  the  "rope  and  bell" 
from  the  little  bells  carved  upon  the  top  rail  and  splat,  suspended 
from  ropes.  The  achievement  in  this  chair  is  the  remarkable  fret 
design  softened  by  scrolls  carved  upon  the  straight  legs,  rails  and 
stiles,  varying  into  freer  motives  on  the  splat  design.  Across  the  top 
of  the  back  a  series  of  pagoda-like  scrolls  stand  up,  the  ropes  and 
bells  depending  below.  The  slip  seats  of  this  pair  of  chairs  are  cov- 
ered in  flowered  brocade. 

Joseph  Downs. 


"See  "Colonial  Furniture  in  America,"  by  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood,  fig\  574. 


New  Members 

Since  the  report  published  in  the  January,  1926,  Bulletin,  one 
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Mr.    Robert   J.   Hoben 
Miss   Annie   B.    Jennings 
Mr.  W.  Keating'  Johnson 


Mr.    Charles    W.    Kaeser 
Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy 
Mr.    William   E.    Lee 
Mr.    H.    B.    Lincoln,    Jr. 
Mr.   Joseph  C.   Lincoln 
Mrs.    J.     Morgan    Lister 
Miss    Mary    McConnell 
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OTHER   DONATIONS   TO   MEMBERSHIP   FUND 
Mrs.    Godfrey  Degerberg 
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Principal  Acquisitions  to  the  Museum  Library 

BOOKS  ADDED   BY  PURCHASE 

Author  Title 

Contet,  F Vieux  Hotels  de  Paris,  15  vols. 

Arnold,  Thomas  W Survivals  of  Sasanian  and  Manichaen  Art. 

Bailly.  P.  F Vieilles  Enseignes  de  Paris  en  Fer  Forge. 

Beck,  S.  William  Draper's  Dictionary. 

Bles,  Joseph  Rare  English  Glasses. 

Boehn,  Max  von  ed Die  Mode,  8  vols. 

Brown,  Percy  Indian  Painting  under  the  Mughals. 

Byne,  Arthur  and  Stapley,  Mildred Spanish  Interiors  and  Furniture,  vol.  3. 

Contet,   F Documents    de    Ferronerie    Ancienne,    vols. 

1-4. 

Convi^ay,  Sir  Martin  Art  Treasures  in  Soviet  Russia. 

Ferrari,  Guilio  II  Legno  a  la  Mobilia  nell'  Arte  Italiana. 

Havell,  E.  B Himalayas  in  Indian  Art. 

Heath,  Lionel  Examples  of  Indian  Art  at  the  British  Em- 
pire Exhibition. 
Macquoid,  Percy  and  Edwards,  Ralph...Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  vol.  2. 

Mukul  Candra  Dey  My  Pilgrimages  to  Ajanta  and  Bagh. 

Odom,   William   M History  of  Italian  Furniture,  2  vols. 

Symonds,  M.  and  Preece  Needlework  in  Religion. 

Tipping,  H.  Avray  English  Gardens. 

BOOKS  ADDED  BY  GIFT 
Author  Title  Donor 

Hutchison,  William  MSS  Weaving  Patterns,  3     Mrs.  Elizabeth  V.  Abbott. 

vols. 
Trapier,    Elizabeth    due  Hispanic  Society  of  Amer- 

Gue    El   Greco.  ica. 

Victoria    and    Albert     Review    of    the    Principal     Victoria    and    Albert    Mu- 

Museum Acquisitions      for      the  seum. 

year   1922. 

With,  Karl  Bildwerke    Ost-   und    Sud-     E.  Hamilton  Bell. 

asiens     aus     der     Sam- 
mlung  Yi  Yuan. 


Accessions  and  Loans  Received  by  the  Museum 


Class  Oimect 

CERAMICS Water     pot,      Chinese.      Ting- 

Yao  Ware,  Sung-  Dynasty. 
Pottery  lustre  jug,  Stafford- 
shire, early  19th  century. 
Jasper-ware  jug-  made  by  S. 
Hollins,  New  Hall,  Eng- 
land,    1774-1816. 

FURNITURE __ :Mahogany     sofa,     American, 

19th    century. 
Four      Pennsylvania-Geri-nan 
chests,  late  ISth  and  early 
19  th   CGn.tT.iriGS. 
MISCELLANEOUS Doll,    19th   century. 

PAINTINGS Two    painting-s.    Portraits    of 

Susan  Hoffman  Vaughan 
and  Samuel  Vaughan,  by 
John    Neagle. 

Painting-  on  silk,  Chinese, 
late  Tang-  to  Five  Dynas- 
ties. Subject — Chung-  Kwei. 

Painting  on  silk,  Chinese. 
Yuan  Dynasty.  Attributed 
to  Chung-  Tze  Cheng. 
Subject — Pair   of   Swans. 

Painting-  on  silk,  Chinese, 
early  Sung  Dynasty.  At- 
tributed to  Hsu  Chung 
Chui. 

Twenty-five  miniatures  by 
contemporary  American 
artists. 

PRINTS Two  Hungarian   etchings   by 

Nandor  Varga  and  Patko 
Karoly.      Conteinporary. 
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SouKci; 
Given    Anonymously. 

Purchased,    Darley    Fund. 

Purchased,    Darley    Fund. 

Bequeathed  l>y  Emma  C.  Gratz. 

Purchased,      Daugh  -  Barber 
Fund. 

Given     by     Miss      Caroline     H. 

Schrader. 
Given      by      ISIrs.      Samuel      M. 

Baker 

Given  by  Charles  H.  Ludington. 
Given  by  Charles  H.  Ludington. 

Purchased,     Membership     Fund. 


Lent    by    Pennsylvania    Society 
of   Miniature   Painters. 

Given    by   M'.    S.    Pilling. 


A< 


ccessions  and  Loans — (Continued) 


Class 

SILVER 


TEXTILES.. 


SCULPTURE. 


WOOD    CARVING 


Object 

Silver  tea  caddy  made  by 
Paul  Lamerie,  London, 
1774. 

Bight  pieces  of  Sheffield 
plate,  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries  (not  yet  classi- 
fied). 
.Three  embroidered  pictures, 
French,    19th  centviry. 

Brocaded  damask  square, 
French,    18th  century. 

Brocaded  satin  panel,  Ijy 
Philippe  de  Lassalle,  Lyons, 
Prance,    late   18th  century. 

Panel  of  printed  linen,  Jouv 
(?),  France,  late  18th  cen- 
tury. 

Velvet  panel  (from  a  chas- 
uble), Italian,  17th  cen- 
tury. 

Two  blue  and  white  linen 
towels,    Perugian. 

Two  white  linen  towels, 
with  design  in  blue  loops, 
Sardinian,  19th  centviry. 
..Three  stone  capitals, 
French  Romanesque,  12th 
century. 

Two  lime  stone  corbels, 
French,    15th    century. 

Four  carved  oak  panels, 
linenfold  design  with 
leaves,  English,  early  16th 
century. 


Source 
Given     by     Mrs.     Alfred     Duane 
Pell. 

Purchased,     Darley    Fund. 


Given      by      Miss      Caroline      H, 

Schrader. 
Purchased,    Darley   Fund. 

Piuclia.sed,    Darley   Fund. 

Purchased,    Darley   Fund. 

Purchased,    Darley   Fund. 

Purcliased,    Darley   Fund. 
Purchased,    Darley    Furid. 


Lent    by    Mrs.     .John    D.     :McI1- 
henny. 

Lent    by    Mrs.    John    D.     ISIcll- 

henny. 
Lent    by    Mrs.     John    D.     McU- 

henny. 


In    the   list    of   accessions   and   loans   Avhich   was    published   in    tlie    January    Bulletin, 
two  entries   should   appear  as   follows: 


Bone  model  of  ship  "Duke  of 
Cumberland."  Made  I)y 
French  prisoners  of  war 
1812. 

Panelled  decoiated  chest  of 
drawers,  P  e  n  n  s  ylvania- 
German,    1780. 


Lent    by    Louis    Semple    Clarke, 
Esq. 


Given    by    George    H.    Lorimer, 
Esq. 


Notes 

Exhibitions.  The  memorial  exhibition  of  paintings,  sculpture, 
rugs,  textiles  and  furniture,  from  the  Mcllhenny  Collection,  will  open 
with  a  private  view  on  Monday,  March  first,  afterward  being  open 
to  the  public  from  March  second  to  April  tenth. 

New  Publication.  The  catalogue  of  the  Samuel  Rea  collection 
of  silver,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  January,  1926,  Bulletin,  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  Copies  can  be  obtained  by  membei's  on 
application  to  the  Museum,  to  others  the  price  is  25  cents  per  copy. 

Cover  Illustration.  The  illustration  on  the  cover  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  "Portrait  of  a  Man,"  by  Cornelis  Engelbrechtsz  (1468-1533). 
It  is  included  in  the  exhibition  from  the  Mcllhenny  Collection. 

Museum  Library.  The  reference  library  of  the  Museum  contains 
books  and  periodicals  on  art  and  all  subjects  pertaining  to  art,  which 
are  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  public  for  consultation.  The  Librarian 
will  be  glad  to  give  any  assistance  desired.  Open  from  9.30  A.  M.  to 
4.00  P.  M.;  Saturdays,  9.30  A.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M.;  closed  Sundays,  Mon- 
days and  holidays. 

no 


Membership 

Benefactors  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $25,000  or  more  to 
the  Corporation. 

Patrons  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $5,000  to  the  Corporation. 

Fellows  for  Life,  who  contribute  $1,000  at  one  time. 

Life  Members,  who  contribute  $300  at  one  time. 

Fellows,  who  contribute  $250  a  year. 

Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute  $100  a  year. 

Contributing  Members,  who  contribute  $25  a  year. 

Annual  Members,  who  contribute  $10  a  yeai-. 

Fellows  or  Sustaining  Members  whose  contributions  aggregate  $1,000  may 
be  elected  Fellows  for  Life. 

Benefactors,  Patrons,  Fellows  for  Life  and  Life  Members  shall  not  be  liable 
to  annual  dues. 

Privileges 

All  members  are  entitled  to  the  following  benefits: 
The  right  to  vote  and  transact  business  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 
Invitations  to  all  general  receptions  and  exhibitions  held  at  the  Museum  and 
the   School. 

Free  access  to  the  Museum  and  School  Libraries. 

Admission  to  the  following  Illustrated  Lectures: 

Twenty-six  Lectures  on  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  FOR 
INTERIOR  DECORATORS,  given  by  J.  Frank  Copeland,  on  Thursday  at  11 
o'clock,  beginning  October  1. 

Twenty-three  Lectures  on  FURNITURE:  ITS  HISTORIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT, given  by  Edward  Warwick,  on  Wednesday  morning  at  11  o'clock  and 
Wednesday  evening  at  7.30  o'clock,  beginning  September  30. 

Twenty-seven  Lectures  on  HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  AND  ARMOUR, 
given  by  Edward  Warwick,  on  Monday  at  11  o'clock  and  Monday  evening  at 
7.30  o'clock,  beginning-  September  28. 

Also  a  copy  of  each  of  the  following  publications : 

Illustrated  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Museum. 

Annual   Report  of  the  Corporation. 

Annual  Circulars  of  the  School. 

Art  Handbooks  and  Art  Primers,  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Museum. 

(A  printed  list  of  publications  will  be  mailed  to  any  member  on  application.) 

A  list  of  members  is  published  each  year  in  the  Annual  Report.  All  persons 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  institution  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
as  members. 

Applications  for  membership,  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Charles  H.  Winslow,  at  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Change  of  Address:  In  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt  delivery  of  mail,  the  corpo- 
ration members  are  earnestly  requesied  to  send  notification  of  any  change  of  address  to 
the  Secretary,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
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Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 


BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES 


GiFFORU     Pli^bllOT,' 

Governor  of  Pctnisy!va)iia 
Charles   Bond 
Mrs.    Edward    Browning 
William    M.    Elkins 
John   Gribbel 
John    S.    Jenks 
Edwin"  O.   Lewis 
c.   h.   ludington 


Mrs.  Arthur  \'.  Miacs 

Mrs.    Frank   Tiiorxe    Patterson 

Eli    Kirk    Price 

Samuel  Rea 

Howard  Reifsnyder 

Thomas   Robins 

Edgar  V.   Seeler 


Freeland    Kexdritk. 

Mayor    of    Philadelphia 
J.   Stogdell   Stokes 
Edward   T.   Stotesbury  , 
Tames   F.    Sullivan 
"George   D.   Widener 
John    T.    Windrim 
"Charles   J.    Webb 
William    Wood 


OFFICERS 


Eli   ICiric  PricEj   President 
William  Wood,  Vice-President 
William    M.   Elkins,    Vice-President 
Charles   H.    Winslow,    Secretary 


Charles  Bond,   Treasurer 

Thomas  H.  Willson,  Asst.   Trcas.  and  Registrar 
Edmondson   Hussey,  Act.   Principal  of  the  School 
Edward  W.  France,  Director  of  the  Textile  School 


MUSEUM    COMMITTEE 

John    S.    Jenks,    Chair»ian 

Morris  R.  Bockius 

Mrs.   Hampton   L.   Carson 

Mrs.    Henry    Brinton    Coxe 

William   M.  Elkins 

Mrs.  Charles  W.   Hknrv 

George  H.  Lorimer 

C.    H.    Ludington 

Mrs.   Frank  Thorne  Patterson,  ex^officio 

Eli  Kirk  Price 

Alfred   C.    Prime 

Samuel  Rea 

Howard  Reifsnyder  .'    . 

J.  Stogdell  Stokes  ■ 

Mrs.  Edward  T.   Stoteskury 

Rodman  Wanamaker 

George  D.  Widener 

Honorary    Curators 

Mrs.   Jones    Wister Oriental    Pottery 

Mrs.   Wm.  D.  Frishmuth,   Musical  Instruments 

F.    D.    Langenheim Numismatics 

Mrs.    William    T.    Carter Lace 


INSTRUCTION    COMMITTEE 

Eli   Kirk   Price,   Chairman 

Mrs.  Rudolph   Blankenburg 

Charles    Bond 

Charles  L.   Borie,  Jr. 

Mrs.   Henry   Brinton   Coxe  , 

John  Fisler  '■■       •' 

Samuel    S.    Fleisher 

John    S.    Jenks  -  - ..'  '     -'■ 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 

Mrs.    Arthur   Y.    Meigs 

Mrs.   H.   S.   Prentiss  Nichols 

Mrs.   J.   Howard  Rhoads 

William   H.   Richardson 

Edgar  V.  Seeler 

Charles  J.   Webb  ,      i.  ■•'^. 

William   Wood 


Honorary    Member 
Mrs.  Jones  Wistem 


MUSEUM 


Fiske  Kimball    Director ■ 

Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr.      Associate  Director 

Arthur  E.  Bye    Citrator  of  Painting 

Horace   H.    F.   Jayne,    Curator   of    Oriental   Art 
Catherine  F.  Woodhouse    ....Curator  of  Lace 

Joseph    Downs    Assistant    Curator 

Nancy  A.  Reatii 

.Assistant   in    Charge  of   Textiles 


Jane  "Wolfe .  . liegistrsr 

E.   R.   Watts    Lil^rarten 

Frederick  C.  King 

General   Assistant,   Editor   of  Publications 
Elizabeth    Abel         Assistant 


Langpon    Warner       ...Adviser   in    Oriental    Art 


ASSOCIATE   COMMITTEE   OF   WOMEN 


Honorary    President  Mrs. 

Mhe.    Rudolph    Blankenburg  Mrs. 

Mrs. 

President  Mrs. 

Mrs.   Frank  Thorne   Patterson  Miss 

Vice-Presidents  Miss 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols  Mrs. 

Miss  Nina  Lea  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Jones  Wister  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe  Mrs. 

Recording    Secretary  Miss 

Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads  Mrs. 

Treasurer  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Edward  Browning  Mrs. 

Corresponding    Secretary  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Thornton  Oakley  Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Baird  Mrs. 

Mrs.   Edwin   N.   Benson,  Jr.  Mrs. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Carter  Mrs. 

Mrs.  J.  Hamilton  Cheston  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Clark 


Robert    Hare    Davis 
S.  Grey  Dayton 
William  A.  Dick 
Russell  Duane 
Cornelia    L.    Ewing 
Louisa   Eyre 
George  H.   Frazier 
Henry  S.   Grove 
F.   Woodson    Hancock 
Charles  Wolcott  Henry 
Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 
Joseph    B.    Hutchinson 
Charles  F.   Judson 
J.  Louis  Ketterlinus 
Joseph  Leidy 
Robert  R.  Logan 
Norman  MacLeod 
Campbell    Madeira 
John  H.  McFadden,  Jr. 
John  D.  McIlhenny 
Arthur  V.   Meigs 
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Mrs.   Eli  Kirk  Price 
Countess  of  Santa  Eulalia 
Mrs.   C.    Shillard-Smith 
Miss  Jessie   Wilcox    Smith 
Mrs.  W.  Standley  Stokes 
Mrs.  William  H.  Walbaum 
Mrs.  Albert  B.   Weimer 
Mrs.  P.  a.  B.  Widener,  2nd 
Mrs.   C.   Stewart  Wurts 

Contributing   Member 
Mrs.  Percival  Roberts,  Jb. 

Honorary   Members 

Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Mrs.   Wm.   D.   Frishmuth 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbuu-t 
Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Tonn 


